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American Lutheranism has sometimes seemed monolithic 
theologically andfragmented institutionally. At other times 
it has been polarized both theologically and sociologically in 
regard to American and European influences. It has been 
both indistinguishable from American Protestantism and 
also totally withdrawn* living in its own world. How to 
explain these phenomena? The answer , in part , is that it is a 
story of two continents. 
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The Colonial Period 


The spirit which most shaped the form and life of colonial 
American Lutheranism was German pietism. Pietism was a 
movement of renewal and reform in the church through 
deepened spirituality and new visions of the mission of the 
church. To the pietist, his day was one of a great outpouring 
of the Spirit — a kind of completion in experience and life of 
the Word proclaimed in the Reformation. The proclamation 
of the Word had been hardened in the Lutheran scholastic 
systems of the seventeenth century. This scholasticism was 
too polemical, too engrossed in defining Lutheran doctrine 
against other confessions. It reduced religion to knowledge 
of right doctrine and ministry to indoctrination. The pietist 
sought reform both of theological education and ministry. 
Biblical study should replace the Aristotelian metaphysics 
and dogmatics of scholasticism. Revelation, it was felt, is 
not propositional truths but a redemptive message which is 
to be experienced. Education should contribute to a con¬ 
verted ministry which could carry on a ministry issuing in 
regenerated lives. From such reform came a new sense of the 
church’s mission, it had a leader — Francke — and an 
institutional center at Halle, Germany. 

The church’s mission was conceived globally. Its most 
famous enterprise, the pietist missionaries sent to Tranque- 
bar, may be regarded as the beginning of Protestant foreign 
missions. Missionary work was envisioned for the Near East, 
as well as for China. The spiritual needs of German 
Lutherans in North America were attended to: perhaps most 
remarkable was the correspondence between Cotton Mather 
in Puritan Massachusetts and Francke which articulated the 
view that spiritual renewals in New England and at Halle, 
along with Halle missions to India and Puritan missions to 
the Indians, were all part of a great age of the Spirit. 

Mission was expressed ecumenically as well. The pietist 
ideal did not emphasize confessional differences but 
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developed a spirit of openness to other communions. 
Francke envisioned close relations with the Anglican and 
Reformed Churches, had high hopes of involvement with 
church and state alike in Russia, and looked to contacts with 
the Greek and Eastern Churches. 

Mission also included the church’s responsibility to 
society. Francke was optimistic about the chances of 
achieving greater humanness and justice in society; the 
quality of life could be improved by changing institutions. 
The church was to be active in effecting change. Sancti¬ 
fication meant social concern. In fact, education was the 
area most affected. An impressive cluster of schools was 
established at Halle as well as a variety of institutions of 
mercy. There was reform of educational methods and 
curriculum. Recognition was accorded to the place of heart 
and will, love and freedom, in the learning process, and 
impetus was given to the study of modern languages, science 
and mathematics. Stimulus was given to educational reform 
in several German states resulting in compulsory education, 
new schools and teachers’ training seminaries. 

This spirit and sense of mission was shared by the pastors 
and teachers sent from Halle to the American colonies. For 
them, as for their leader, Muhlenberg, mission and church 
life revolved around experience, the cultivation of the 
spiritually-awakened life. They assumed their Lutheranism 
and accepted the Lutheran confessions. Preaching, cate¬ 
chetical instruction, and sacramental life, however, func¬ 
tioned to achieve the regenerated life, not the conveyance of 
doctrine. 

There was an ecumenical openness which operated 
according to fairly definite principles. Fundamental was the 
sharp distinction between church and sect. The “church” 
was a confessional, ordered, ecclesiastical communion, 
catholic in doctrine, and recognized by secular authorities; 
e.g., in some places it was the established state church. The 
“sect” lacked established order and historical tradition. 
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Lutherans had little to do with sects. Among the churches, 
they developed closest relations with the German Reformed 
and the Anglicans. 

Common language and culture, as well as geographical 
proximity, drew Lutherans and Reformed together. They 
shared church buildings, institutions, ministerial acts, and 
ministerial meetings. Cooperation, however, never included 
altar fellowship. The pastors worked together most closely 
where they shared pietistic views, as in the instance of 
Muhlenberg and the Reformed leader Schlatter — friends 
and co-laborers. It was doctrine and practice, rather than 
common national background, that brought Anglicans and 
Lutherans together. Muhlenberg saw little doctrinal dif¬ 
ference between them. “Their articles of faith,” he wrote, 
“have been extracted from the Word of God as well as ours 
.... their explanations of their articles of faith are as good 
evangelistical Lutherans as one could wish them to be.” 
There was pulpit exchange, mutual attendance at ministerial 
meetings, and common participation in holy communion 
(especially the practice between Swedish Lutherans and 
Anglicans). Some Anglicans recommended a union of the 
two churches, but the Lutherans were more cautious. They 
had reservations about many Anglican clergy whose sermons 
seemed to be essays in moral philosophy rather than 
proclamation of the gospel. Finally, it is significant to 
observe that German and Swedish pietist pastors had high 
regard for and close contacts with the preachers who had 
been leaders in the Great Awakening and its aftermath in the 
middle colonies (for example, Whitefield and the Pres¬ 
byterian Tennent family). 

In this essay, we have so far taken for granted the 
existence of the Lutheran church in the colonies. In fact, 
such a formation was problematical since Lutherans were 
confronted with unique circumstances. How could the 
church exist without state establishment? The fate of the 
church in New Sweden was a case in point. As long as the 
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colony was Swedish, the Church of Sweden was the 
established church. After the colony was conquered, the 
congregations became religious and cultural outposts in a 
foreign land. Pastors were sent with some regularity from 
Sweden, but they came as temporary missionaries, not as 
permanent residents. There was no attempt to create an 
indigenous, English-speaking Lutheran church. 

The lure of relations between church and state according 
to European models is almost poignantly illustrated by a 
proposal of Berkenjneyer, conservative pastor in New York, 
that pastors and congregations in that colony, along with 
Swedish congregations, be placed under the ecclesiastical 
supervision of the King of Sweden. The proposal was little 
more than a pipe dream, but it revealed the deeper issue: by 
what authority could a regular Lutheran Church be 
established in America? Berkenmeyer would have to be 
satisfied with continued relations with the Lutheran 
consistory in Amsterdam and with supervising (rather auto¬ 
cratically) the congregations and pastors in New York. 

To Muhlenberg and the pietist pastors in Pennsylvania 
was left the task of creating permanent church institutions. 
The church order which Berkenmeyer sought through royal 
supervision was achieved by Muhlenberg through an 
indigenous American Church. By what authority did he act? 
He interpreted his call from three congregations (mediated 
by Francke in Halle) to be a call to serve as superintendent 
for a unified church throughout the colonies. He secured 
from Halle pastors who were university educated and 
ordained by established churches. Coming together as a 
ministerium, they acted with the powers of a presbytery to 
ordain candidates, oust clerical pretenders, and regularize 
calls. The ministerium became a permanent synod , 1 and so 
an American church was created. A nice contrast existed 
between Berkenmeyer and Muhlenberg. The former was 
orthodox in theology, autocratic in dealing with congre¬ 
gations, and looked to Europe for authority and models; the 
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latter was pietistic, early assessed the democratic temper of 
the colonies, and recognized the newness of the American 
situation. As by the end of the period a majority of the 
pastors were from Halle, so it was pietist leaders in Europe 
who most responded to the needs of Lutherans in the 
colonies. 

The new church could not implement the pietist dream of 
changing society (still less could it be the New England 
Puritan city set upon a hill, uniting church and society). It 
had to be content to minister through word and sacraments 
to the needs of settlers and immigrants. But perhaps the 
vision was present as it affected Muhlenberg’s sons: one was 
a college president and biologist, another a general in the 
Revolutionary War, and a third the first speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives—all were Lutheran ministers. 

Americanization, 1787-1845 

The story of the first part of this period is one of gradual 
and almost inevitable accommodation to American 
Protestantism. Outwardly this was determined by the 
decline of contact with Europe. Immigration declined to a 
trickle and few pastors arrived. Ecclesiastical and theological 
contact lessened significantly, and anglicization proceeded 
apace. 

Lessening contacts with Europe made the lack of Lutheran 
institutions all the more serious. There was neither a 
Lutheran college nor seminary. Periodicals were born, 
struggled for a while, then died. There was little Lutheran 
theological literature in English. There was no unified 
church to build institutions and concentrate energies in 
common causes. Not until 1820 was a general church body 
formed, the General Synod, but then it was only an advisory 
group. 

Church life reflected these developments. The leaders of 
the second generation of pietist pastors from Germany 
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tended to be more introspective in dealing with religious 
experience and more legalistic and moralistic in describing 
the Christian life. Services of worship lost most features of a 
Lutheran liturgy. English hymnals strayed from Lutheran 
hymnody or suffered from poor translations. A variety of 
catechisms was likewise impoverished. Definition of doctrine 
and subscription to the confessions became less explicit. 

The most pressing concern for Lutherans stemmed, 
however, from none of these circumstances. It was shared by 
all the Protestant churches of their period: the decline of 
religion and morals occasioned by the Revolutionary War, 
popular deism, and the French revolution. The most 
influential Presbyterian and Congregational leaders were 
convinced that the church itself was threatened. 

The movement called the Second Great Awakening was 
Protestantism’s response and it operated in a three-pronged 
attack. Theologians developed an intellectual defense of 
revelation by arguments from miracle, prophecy, design and 
the use of common sense philosophy. Preachers cultivated 
revivals to move the emotions and the will. From this 
renewal emerges the great voluntary, interdenominational 
societies: foreign and home missions, temperance, Bible, 
tract, colonization (eventually, abolition), Sunday school, 
and others. 

Lutheran leaders were also alarmed and revivals and the 
interdenominational societies seemed the effective way of 
defending the church. There was no alternative' to co¬ 
operation with other Protestants in these common causes. 
This situation may be the major factor in the accomodation 
of Lutheranism to the general Protestant scene. 

The period from 1820 on may be best characterized by the 
thought and work of one man — Schmucker — who 
dominated the church’s institutions and was representative 
of its prevailing spirit. His life work might be regarded as 
answering the question, what kind of Lutheranism could be 
American, Protestant, and of the nineteenth century? 
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His answer presupposed a tension between Scripture and 
creed and tradition. He believed the great Protestant 
doctrine — first advocated by Luther — to be Scripture 
alone. On this platform, Protestants could come together 
throwing off the dead weight of detailed creeds and 
arguments from the fathers. He was critical of classical 
Lutheran Christology, broad in his understanding of 
sacramental presence, and dubious of the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. These smacked of sectarianism, 
superstition, and materialism — inappropriate to an 
enlightened age. 

Sectarianism and denominational strife weakened 
Christian witness and mission and delayed the millenial 
hope; in their place Schmucker espoused a Protestant 
ecumenism. He proposed a “restoration of Catholic union 
on apostolic principles:” a kind of federation where each 
denomination would retain separate ecclesiastical structures, 
but forget differences for the sake of “witness to the 
heathen.” There was to be free sacramental, ecclesiastical, 
and ministerial fellowship. A united Protestant confession 
was to supplement the Apostles Creed. 

Understanding of church life was deeply affected by 
Schmucker’s views that religion must be spiritual True 
spiritual religion could not exist in liturgical forms; creeds, 
read prayers, and other formalism inhibited spontaneous 
religion. There was no place for the arts in the church. Music 
(apart from hymns) and the graphic arts could appeal only 
to the senses, not to the spirit. Church life was marked by 
extreme legalism and moralism. A friend of Schmucker 
called him “the severest moralist I ever knew, who never 
indulged in games such as cards, dice, or checkers, never 
used any alcoholic beverage or tobacco, and never attended 
theater, opera or circus.” 

Schmucker was attracted to the revivals and inter¬ 
denominational societies that continued to mold evangelical 
Protestantism. He approved of revivals as a means to 
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conversion and spiritual growth, but avoided the excesses of 
the “New Measures” revival techniques of Finney and 
others. They were encouraged, however, by his close 
associate, the editor of the Lutheran Observer. In fact, such 
revivals spread widely in English-speaking parts of the 
church. Schmucker was devoted especially to the Tract 
Society, Bible Society, Sunday School Union, and the 
temperance movement. The societies and revivals were 
means of affecting morals and public issues — a major 
responsibility of the church. He was a critic of the Mexican 
War and an abolitionist. 

Schmucker was the architect and builder of the institutions 
which assured the denominational existence of Lutheranism. 
He saved the existence of the General Synod and then 
dominated it for about forty years. His vision and practice 
was labeled “American Lutheranism” in his own day, but 
the label would soon be one of opprobrium to many. 

Confessional Resurgence and Immigration (1845-1880) 

The confessional resurgence which reacted against 
“American Lutheranism” was not a purely Lutheran 
phenomenon. It had parallels in the Presybterian and 
Episcopal Churches, and especially in the Mercersburg 
theology of the German Reformed Church. The latter helps 
to put the Lutheran development in perspective. It included ^ 
a critique of several features of American Protestantism: 1) 1 
the emotionalism and moralism of revivalism; 2) the lack of 
sacramental life due to Platonic dualism; 3) concern only for 
the substitutionary view of the atonement instead of insight 
into incarnation, resurrection, creation, and an organic view 
of the human race; and 4) the “historylessness” which ignored 
anything between the New Testament and American 
Protestantism. j 

The Lutheran movement was less creative and more 
confessional than the Mercersburg theology; however, the 
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concerns and critique were similar. It began also as a 
reaction on American soil. Its theology was best expressed 
in the thought of C. P. Krauth. He conceived the theological 
task to be exposition of classical Lutheran doctrine as 
defined in the confessions and the best Lutheran theologians. 
Because of the Reformed, revivalistic character of American 
Protestantism, he focused on the doctrines which best 
presented the distinctiveness of Lutheran thought in the 
earlier controversy with the Reformed: sacramental 
presence, Christology, anthropology, and rejection of 
predestination. This theology was not an engagement with 
modern thought (as the theology of the Congregationalist 
Horace Bushnell) and its appeal to history was less rich and 
catholic than the Mercersburg theology; it was, however, a 
clear statement in English of confessional Lutheran 
theology. 

1 All of church life was affected by the reaction against 
“American Lutheranism.” The confessional Lutherans 
achieved a more sacramental theology and practice. Holy 
communion received new emphasis, and the doctrine of the 
real presence shaped its meaning. Baptism was celebrated as 
a sacrament of regeneration which brought the child into the 
church, there to be educated and confirmed. This was the 
way to church membership and deepened religious life, not 
conversion through revivals. Worship became markedly 
more liturgical. For the first time in this country a Lutheran 
liturgical scholarship developed. A more positive attitude 
toward the fine arts — in and out of church — accompanied 
the liturgical renewal. Contrast the genial historian, W. J. 
Mann — whose return trips to Germany included always a 
rich diet of concerts, opera, theater, church music, visits to 
art galleries, and awareness of new literature — with 
Schmucker, whose abstinence went beyond tobacco and 
liquor to music, theater, and art. 

A shift in the ideals of Christian conduct was also marked. 
The confessional Lutherans abjured moralism and legalism; 
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they rejected the catalogue of worldly sins common to both 
evangelical Protestantism and “American Lutheranism:” 
drinking, dancing, card playing, the theater, etc. At once a 
more radical understanding of sin and a Lutheran principle 
of freedom and understanding of creation were at work in 
effecting this change. 

A loss in social and political involvement attended the 
confessional resurgence. The conservative leaders were not 
involved in the interdenominational societies, nor did they 
give great attention to the political and social issues of the 
day in pulpit or church paper. Social involvement was 
channeled into a variety of charitable institutions rather 
than into prophetic criticism or influence on legislation. 

Our story now takes a new beginning to give account of 
the new German and Scandinavian immigration. The scene 
must shift to Germany where in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century there emerged a spiritual revival called 
the Awakening Movement. It opposed the prevailing 
rationalism and was stimulated by the movement of 
romanticism and thinkers like Kant and Schleiermacher. 

This movement had widespread influence. In one 
direction, it helped to stimulate a confessional theology 
whose intentions were quite different from the earlier 
Awakening. Within this confessional movement there were 
two major emphases: dogmatic theology and churchly 
revival. The theological effort sought to reformulate 
theology by returning to Lutheran scholasticism of the 
seventeenth century, thereby ignoring the Enlightenment as 
well as Schleiermacher’s theological reconstruction. It 
regarded the scholastic doctrine of revelation, with its view 
of revealed propositional truths and verbal inspiration of 
Scripture, as both central to Lutheran theology and a 
bulwark against modern thought. Specifically it was a way 
of resisting the new historical Biblical scholarship. This 
theology is sometimes called repristination theology. 
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The other emphasis — the churchly revival — also set out 
from a position of repristination theology. Its special aim, 
however, was to restore Lutheran church life after the 
damage by pietism and the Enlightenment. The visible 
church was understood to be divinely instituted by Christ; 
its authority did not come from the state; it was not just a 
collection of saved individuals; it was not a school for 
doctrinal teaching. The ministry also was instituted by 
Christ and was a continuation of the apostolic office. Holy 
orders were derived from Christ and not from the con¬ 
gregation. The eucharist was the central act of worship and 
the special medium for the living presence of Christ in the 
church. 

This confessionalism, in its various forms, profoundly 
affected the several churches which arose among the German 
Lutheran immigrants in the Midwest. How this came about 
may be illustrated from the largest of these churches: the 
Missouri Synod. It had its beginnings in a group of 
conservative pastors and theological candidates in Saxony 
which formed around the dynamic ministry of a pastor 
named Stephan. The state censured certain irregularities in 
his ministry, and he and his followers came to regard this 
action as persecution for his conservative Lutheran views. 
Along with many parishioners, they concluded that a pure 
Lutheran church could not exist within the state Church of 
Saxony. With a feeling of complete spiritual dependence on 
Stephan, they emigrated to Missouri, but within months 
scandal forced the deposition of Stephan. Out of tortured 
soul-searching as to whether they were a sect (and should 
return to Germany), another pastor, C. F. W. Walther, 
assumed leadership. From his study of Luther and the 
confessions he was convinced that they were a church and 
their calling was to be a church of pure doctrine. Within a 
few years they joined a group of pastors sent out by the 
leader of churchly revival, Loehe, to form the Missouri 
Synod (1847). 
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The Synod’s confessional position was clear at the 
outset, from its subscription to the whole Book of Concord. 
The confessions were not to be interpreted historically as 
witnesses to the truth at a particular period, but as a 
permanently valid exposition of doctrine. They were a 
closed book of truth containing the pure principle of 
Scriptural interpretation. 

Taking its doctrinal position seriously, the Church 
established institutions which would preserve and expand 
its orthodoxy. At the outset this group had an adequate 
supply of clergy (a circumstance unusual in the history of 
Lutheranism in America), and for some years Loehe sent a 
steady stream of pastors from Germany. The Synod was 
thus ready with pastors to meet the large number of 
immigrants. It set about immediately to raise up its own 
ministers by establishing preparatory schools and a 
seminary. The goal was a high level of German classical 
scholarship. Periodicals were soon begun. Church polity 
functioned to preserve orthodoxy; much power was vested 
in the presidential office to judge the doctrine of pastors, 
teachers, and congregations. 

Given Missouri’s strong confessionalism, its reaction to 
the American Protestant scene was predictable. The latter’s 
prevailing revivalism with its moralism, legalism, per¬ 
fectionism, and subjectivism, was a special offense. 
Protestantism’s attempt to transform public morals by 
legislation and to realize the Kingdom of God on earth was a 
violation of the proper relation between spiritual and 
temporal realms. The interdenominational societies and the 
close relations among most Protestants were viewed as a 
debilitating unionism. Against all this, Walther articulated a 
sharp Lutheran distinction between law and gospel. 

Walther’s withdrawal from American Protestantism and 
from much in American life was not conceived only 
negatively. The goal was to create a German Lutheran ethos 
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where language would protect doctrinal purity, where 
religious life would insure freedom from moralism, and 
where Lutheran worship, hymnody, music, doctrinal 
education, and piety could flourish. Walther regarded the 
church as a patron of learning and the arts. He envisaged a 
Lutheran university where the arts and German ideals of 
scholarship could flourish under the aegis of a confessional 
church. The ideal, however, would not be realized. There 
was suspicion of scholarship among many of the practically- 
oriented pastors, and Walther’s own theology worked 
against his goal. He sought German scholars, but few could 
fit his theological restrictions. His theology could not permit 
real dialogue with modern thoughts. 

Four other conservative German Lutheran churches 
developed among the immigrants. One embodied the Loehe 
tradition, with its historical approach to the confessions, 
sacramental piety, and missionary concerns. A second was 
strongly confessional but did not flourish, no doubt because 
of its autocratic leader and high church doctrine of church 
and ministry. A third developed in Ohio from the migration 
of Pennsylvania Germans; it became increasingly German, 
confessional, and close to Missouri theologically. A fourth 
was begun by General Synod missionaries, then influenced 
by pastors from unionistic German missionary societies, 
and finally shaped confessionally by conservative German 
pastors who moved it into close relations with Missouri. 

Significant contrasts exist between the development of 
Lutheran churches among the two largest groups of 
Scandinavian immigrants, the Swedes and Norwegians. 
Swedish emigration began in large numbers at a time when a 
strong pietist movement threatened to move outside the 
Church of Sweden. Its interests were narrower than the 
eighteenth century pietism described earlier; its scope was 
more limited to transforming spiritual experience and 
private morality. Many of the emigrants were pietists, highly 
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critical of the church and of social and economic conditions 
in Sweden. (It was a time of decline in national self- 
consciousness.) In America they moved easily into revival- 
istic churches such as the Methodist and Baptist. Under 
these circumstances establishing a Lutheran church was not 
easy. It was made more difficult by lack of interest on the 
part of the Church of Sweden, which discouraged pastors 
from emigrating and encouraged the immigrants to join the 
Episcopal Church. The few pastors who came were pietists, 
and the church they created (the Augustana Synod) had no 
ties with the Church of Sweden. However, the American 
scene forced upon this group much greater Lutheran self- 
consciousness than their pietism would have anticipated. 

The great Norwegian emigration occurred at a time of 
rising national, literary, and cultural self-consciousness. A 
significant pietist movement, having great social and 
political influence, had been brought firmly into the church 
as a spiritual leaven. The Church of Norway did not ignore 
the spiritual needs of the Norwegian-American immigrants, 
and many pastors (with full university educations) came to 
this country. Many were affected by the repristination 
theology influential in the university, and they established a 
church which transferred the Norwegian church order. It 
early developed close ties With the Missouri Synod. Several 
other churches were established among the Norwegian 
immigrants, in some instances with strong pietist influences. 
Throughout the period there were close contacts between 
the churches and immigrants and the church and social and 
cultural movements in Norway. Despite ecclesiastical 
fragmentation, a high percentage of immigrants maintained 
their Lutheran faith. In turn, the churches were related to 
the whole life of the immigrants, contributing significantly 
to the emergence of a Norwegian-American culture. 

Such definite form was given to Lutheranism in this 
period that a summary is appropriate. 1) Lutheranism went 
through an identity crises focussing on the question, What is 
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Lutheran? (the answer was, to be Lutheran is to be 
confessional, defined in terms of repristination theology); 2) 
enormous energy was consumed in meeting needs of 
millions of Lutheran immigrants of diverse, linguistic, 
national, cultural backgrounds, and of diverse Lutheran 
backgrounds; 3) the churches created a community of 
values and cultural context for the immigrants in the new 
world; 4) Lutheranism was fragmented into more than 
fifteen separate churches, divided not only by national and 
doctrinal issues but also by personalities, and degrees of 
Americanization; 5) Lutherans withdrew from the main¬ 
stream of American Protestantism, from much of American 
life, and from modern thought; and 6) Lutherans were 
involved in a significant critique of American Protestantism 
and of American life, but it was by way of symbols handled 
so liberally as not to yield their creative insights. 

Consolidation, 1880-1918 

Lutheranism in this period was outwardly not so different 
from the end of the previous one. Lutheran immigrants 
continued to arrive, but with the new century in significantly 
decreasing numbers. Many congregations were still 
immigrant or second-generation communities, and still 
using a foreign language. However, the time of the creation 
of independent churches was past; these decades were a time 
of growth and consolidation. 

In American Protestantism this was a period of great 
change as it was forced to respond theologically to three 
major challenges from the modern world: historical Biblical 
scholarship, Darwinism, and industrialization. Among 
Lutherans, the most positive response came from the 
General Synod and, more slowly, from the General Council, 
the most Americanized churches. 2 

The new Biblical scholarship did not make a great impact 
upon the American Churches until the last decades of the 
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century and Lutherans were, at first, remarkably unaffected. 
The General Synod’s church paper did support Professor 
Briggs in his famous heresy trial in the Presbyterian Church 
(over use of the critical biblical scholarship). M. Valentine, 
the ablest theologian of the Synod, soon accepted the new 
historical scholarship. Within the General Council there was 
great resistance; Schmauck, its conservative president for 
many years, affirmed a rigorous doctrine of Biblical 
literalism. On the other hand, Haas, able thinker and college 
president, argued that Luther did not hold to a doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, and distinguished clearly between Word 
and Scripture. Haas expressed high appreciation of the 
literary-historical method as a key to a living, open Bible. 

The response to the new biology was similar. The first 
mention was perfunctory, in contrast to the wide discussion 
generally in the Protestant pulpit. As early as 1884, however, 
the theologian Valentine maintained that theology had to 
enter into significant discussion with the theory of evolution 
and maintained that Christianity must not interfere with 
science. Probably a majority of the scholars and more 
thoughtful pastors at the end of this period accepted some 
kind of modified Darwinism. 

The response to industrialization and urbanization is a 
little surprising in view of the late emergence of a social 
ethics among Lutherans. In the great strikes at the end of the 
century, leaders of both churches called for arbitration and 
were highly critical of the ways in which the capitalistic 
system victimized laborers. They were becoming disen¬ 
chanted with the extensive charities of industrialists and 
financiers, and called for justice instead. The books of the 
exponents of the social gospel (Gladden, Rauschenbush) 
were reviewed favorably in the journals. A number of the 
theologians advocated some kind of socialism to oppose the 
evils of capitalism. 

These may seem to be tentative responses to modern 
issues, but they went far beyond what occured in the other 
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Lutheran Churches. Among them, repristination theology 
was too strong to allow even so modest a dialogue. The 
Missouri Synod illustrates how sharp was the contrast. 

The historian of Concordia Seminary describes this 
period as one of conservatism and retrenchment. 3 The 
dominant figure — the theologian, Franz Pieper — was 
both president of the church and the seminary. His 
monumental Christliche Dogmatik (1917-1924) was a 
summation of theology drawn from seventeenth century 
dogmaticians and revolved around the central doctrine of 
verbal inspiration. The following sentence is an index of this 
theology: “When the dogma of verbal and plenary 
inspiration was overthrown, the old Lutheran view of what 
constitutes theology also passed away in German.” This 
position was preserved intact through a tightly-knit 
educational system of parochial schools, teachers’ colleges, 
academies and junior colleges offering classical education 
preparatory to the seminary at St. Louis, which dominated 
the theological mind of the Church. There were no liberal 
arts colleges in the system. 

Realignment of churches and conversations leading to 
unity were important events of this period. The three 
churches having roots in the colonial period (General 
Synod, General Council, which resulted from the confess¬ 
ional resurgence, and the United Synod South) were being 
drawn together. They developed a common liturgy, were 
beginning to respond to modern theological issues and the 
contemporary world, were increasingly Americanized, and 
centered in the eastern states. They merged in 1918 to form 
the United Lutheran Church and so brought the tradition 
rooted in the colonial period into a single church, one more 
centralized and structured than its antecedent bodies. 

A bitter theological debate over the question of pre¬ 
destination moved two churches away from close relations 
with the Missouri Synod. One, the Norwegian Synod, was 
first split and then moved into conversations with the other 
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Norwegian churches, leading to a merged church of most of 
the Norwegians in 1917. The second, the joint Synod of 
Ohio, began closer relations with two German churches 
strongly influenced by the churchly revival. The merger was 
not completed, however, until 1930. 

From World War I to the Present 


The first World War and its consequences had a decisive 
effect on Lutheranism. It accelerated developments which 
otherwise would have come more slowly. The military 
forced cooperation on Lutherans; to participate in the 
chaplaincy program a cooperative agency had to be created. 
It was the first significant pan-Lutheran undertaking since 
the fragmentation in the wake of immigration. 

The devastation of Europe resulting from the war forced 
further cooperation. Lutherans could not remain indifferent 
to social, secular matters. First the plight of Lutherans in 
central Europe, then the simple fact of human suffering, 
pulled Lutherans into programs of relief and reconstruction 
which went far beyond any previous social commitment. 
From these common tasks emerged a permanent organi¬ 
zation, the National Lutheran Council, as a cooprative 
agency for almost two-thirds of American Lutherans. 

Lutherans were moved out of theological provincialism 
by participation in the first Lutheran World Convention in 
Germany in 1923. Here Americans encountered Lutherans 
whose theology was nourished by historical Biblical 
scholarship, by Luther research, and by contemporary 
theology — rich fare, in sharp contrast to the impoverished 
repristination theology. 

The war and the immigration quota system both reduced 
immigration and accelerated the process of anglicization. 
The Lutheran churches were no longer immigrant churches, 
but were being pulled into the mainstream of American life. 
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During the decades of the twenties, important theological 
shifts accounted for a sharp polarization in American 
Lutheran theology. Professors in the United Lutheran 
Church were being influenced by German Luther research 
and by moderate German Lutheran scholarship which 
accepted modern Biblical scholarship. In 1926, C. M. 
Jacobs wrote: 

"But with all the emphases which we lay upon the 
Scriptures , we do not identify them with the Word 
of God. We confess that the Word of God is a 
means of grace; none of us will say that the Bible is a 
means of grace , save as it preserves in human 
language and passes down from generation to 
generation the record of God’s word. ” 4 

With this theology of the Word, repristination theology 
and its doctrine of verbal inspiration were set aside, and 
place was made for historical Biblical scholarship. At the 
end of the decade the Augustana Synod (Swedish) effected 
theological change. A new faculty at the seminary, whose 
members had studied in Swedish and American universities 
and were much influenced by Lund Theology, moved into 
the new scholarship and into modern theological dialogue. 

The other churches of the National Lutheran Council, 
notably the ELC (Norwegian) and the American Lutheran 
Church (merger, 1930) still held firmly to repristination 
theology and verbal inspiration. As late as 1948 the heads of 
two of their seminaries made major attacks on a book which 
gave a clear, brief exposition of contemporary German 
understanding of Luther’s view of the Word of God 
(Sittler’s, The Doctrine of the Word). 5 Throughout these 
decades Missouri was still dominated by Pieper’s re¬ 
pristination theology. 

Meanwhile the changing theology of the ULCA and the 
Augustana Synod stimulated them to become involved 
socially and ecumenically. Leaders of the General Synod 
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and General Council had expressed sentiments critical of the 
evils of capitalism and supportive of insights of the social 
gospel. Nonetheless, they and their successors centered 
attention on preaching the Gospel with the assumption that 
social reform would result from transformed lives. By the 
thirties, the ULCA and Augustana were developing a social 
conscience which recognized the evil of institutions and the 
need for social reform and involvement. In the ELC and 
ALC individual voices expressed social concerns, but action 
by the churches would not come for another decade. For all 
these churches the development of a social ethic was 
dependent upon the emergence in contemporary thought 
forms of Reformation views of sin and grace, which would 
be tied to a deep sense of social responsibility. That is, a 
more adequate theological basis for social involvement was 
required than the liberal theology which supported the older 
social gospel. Such a theology was at hand in neo-orthodoxy, 
continental Lutheran Theology, Tillich and the Niebuhrs, 
and contemporary Biblical theology. 

Ecumenical involvement had a similar history. The 
General Synod had been a member of the Federal Council of 
Churches and so the ULCA became a consultative member. 
When the National Council of Churches was formed, Fry, 
the ULCA president, made significant contributions to its 
organization. Augustana and the ULCA were represented at 
one or both of the conferences on Faith and Order and Life 
and Work which preceded the formation of the World 
Council of Churches. Both churches joined the World 
Council at its formation along with the ALC and the two 
Danish churches; the ELC joined some years later. The 
Missouri Synod held aloof from the National Council, the 
World Council, as well as from the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

The theological shift from literalism was made in the 
colleges and seminaries of the ELC and ALC in the decade 
of the fifties and shortly thereafter. It was achieved by 
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younger faculty who had studied at the great interdenomi¬ 
national theological schools in America and at German and 
Scandinavian universities. With their doctorates they 
brought historical Biblical research, Luther studies, 
Kierkegaard studies, neo-orthodoxy, and even philosophical 
theology, they also brought to an end the repristination 
theology. At the very end of the decade of the fifties, the new 
Biblical scholarship was being introduced at the Missouri 
Synod seminary in St. Louis. Its first able exponent 6 gave 
theological support to his position by reference to the views 
of revelation and the Word in the Lutheran tradition itself 
(Luther and the confessions). His theological argument was 
similar to that of C. M. Jacobs and others, earlier. So quickly 
did the theological change occur in the faculty that the 
overwhelming majority of the professors resisted the 
attempts of the Church president, Jacob Preus, to reinforce 
Biblical literalism. Preus’s administration thus has repre¬ 
sented a return to the theory of inspiration of Pieper. 

A major achievement of the period was the merger of 
eight churches cooperating in the National Lutheran Council 
into two highly centralized churches. The Lutheran Church 
in America (LCA) was a merger of Augustana, ULCA, a 
Danish church, and a Finnish church. The American 
Lutheran Church (ALC) was a merger of the churches which 
had long been in the middle of the spectrum of American 
Lutheranism: ALC, ELC, a Danish church and another 
Norwegian church. The mergers came not at a time of 
weakness, but at a period of fruition of institutional and 
theological achievement, as well as of contributions to 
education and the arts in the life of the Church. The mergers 
accompanied a new liturgy and hymnal (1958) which added 
significant Scandinavian resources to the earlier Common 
Service. A still newer liturgy and hymnal (1978) would be 
influenced by a more catholic and contemporary liturgical 
scholarship and a wider selection of American hymns. 
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Epilogue 


American Lutheranism has in a sense come of age and 
come full-circle. The mergers which brought most Lutherans 
(except the Missouri Synod) into two churches whose life 
and work are increasingly integrated, represent the near-final 
stage of a movement from a party-realized idea of unity, 
through fragmentation, to a new unity. There has been a 
similar movement from ecumenical, cultural, and social 
involvement, through rigorous withdrawal, to a new 
ecumenism and relation to society. There has been move¬ 
ment from partial conversation with modern thought, 
through a repristination theology withdrawn from modern 
thought, to a theology trying to deal constructively with the 
modern world. 


Notes 

1. “Synod*’ has many meanings in American Lutheranism: (1) indepen¬ 
dent church body, (2) an advisory or federating church body, (3) 
autonomous district church body, (4) administrative church body. 

2. The following material is derived from Reginald Dietz, Eastern 
Lutheranism in American Society and American Christianity 1870-1914. 
(Unpubl. Ph.D. diss., U. of Penn., 1958). 

3. Carl Meyer, Log Cabin to Luther Tower, (St. Louis, Concordia, 1965), 
pp.89, 114. 
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(1927), pp. 217-18. 

5. E. Clifford Nelson, Lutherans in North America 1914-1970 (Minn¬ 
eapolis, Augusburg, 1972), p. 177 and p. 195 (n. 39). 

6. David Owren, The Inerrancy of Scripture in the Theology of the 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 1932-1969 (Unpubl. Th.M thesis, 
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II 

From Church of 
England to 
Episcopal Church 
in the United States 

William H. Petersen 


The history of the Christian churches in the United States 
is a story of traditions transplanted. This botanical image is 
apt for a number of reasons: 1) it involves an organic 
metaphor for the life and mission of Christian communities; 
2) it connotes the risk taken—for a plant dealt with thus may 
either die or thrive; 3) it assumes that some kind of 
transformation will occur—for a plant which survives the 
process, while remaining what it is, will nonetheless be 
intimately affected by its new ground and surroundings. It is 
important, however, to keep in mind that traditions do not 
transplant themselves—people do. 
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The primary intention of this essay is to interpret for 
Lutherans the history of the Episcopal Church (ECUS A) as 
such a transplanting of the Anglican tradition as it developed 
in the Church of England (C of E). Given my surname—and 
the maternal inheritance of a family named Schultz!—I wish 
at the outset to assure my Lutheran readers that I am not a 
defector from Lutheranism. I was born an Episcopalian and 
baptized a Christian (to put the matter in proper theological 
perspective). By way of a secondary intention for this essay, 
I hope that Episcopalian readers may find here a helpful 
mirror for further understanding their own heritage. Thus, 
as either group of readers considers these reflections, I hope 
that Episcopalians will recognize themselves and that 
Lutherans will see the image not only of fellow Christians, 
but of an ecclesial tradition that is clearly part of the Body of 
Christ. 

One further introductory matter requires attention, 
namely, method. This essay is not intended to be a narrative 
chronicle of the life of the Episcopal Church. Rather, my 
focus is directed toward the perception of certain continuities 
and discontinuities manifested in the historical experience 
of ECUS A with respect to the Anglican ethos or character as 
inherited from the Church of England. The Episcopal 
Church was born as a daughter of the C of E following the 
War for Independence, but she was quickly transformed 
into a sister to the C of E and the other national churches of 
what has come to be known generally as the world-wide 
Anglican Communion, especially since the latter half of the 
19th century. Our considerations, however, must necessarily 
begin with the gestation period provided by the colonial era 
during which there was no Episcopal Church, but rather the 
C of E in America. 

American scholarship has traditionally divided the history 
of the United States into three general phases: the colonial, 
the national, and the modern. I should like to employ these 
divisions in this essay and with respect to ECUS A specify 
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the following dates: the colonial, 1607-1789; the national, 
1789-1928; and the modern, 1928-1981. With such a period¬ 
ization we are thus provided with the horizontal members of 
a grid or screen with which to sift historical data in the hope 
of eliciting meaningful and comprehensible patterns of 
ecclesial life and mission. 

The verticle members of the grid or screen for inter¬ 
pretation are provided by taking a set analytical approach in 
each of the chronological periods. In this matter I must be 
clear about my assumptions as a theologian of the church in 
history. The Christian movement developing in history has 
from the beginning manifested three closely interrelated 
aspects of its life and mission: its polity —internal organ¬ 
ization and external relationship(s) with culture; its 
liturgy —in both senses of that word, namely, worship and 
service; and its doctrine —both proclamation and teaching. 
These three aspects are generally congruent with the three 
traditional aspects of the ministry of Jesus Christ which the 
Church exists in the world to set forth, namely, the kingly, 
the priestly, and the prophetic. Though the propriety of 
these divisions cannot be argued further here, I shall discuss 
polity, liturgy, and doctrine in each of the three periods of 
the American experience. A final refinement of this method 
involves the sub-division of each aspect in each period into a 
consideration of 1) status/growth under a particular 
heading, 2) issues especially exercising our Church at the 
time; and 3) some indication of the endeavors which 
particularly caught the attention and consumed the energies 
of Anglican Christians at that time. At the conclusion of this 
essay I shall attempt to extract from the discussion some 
important features of ECUSA’s historical experience as 
pertinent especially to the ecumenical deliberations of the 
present moment. 
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1. ECUSA & Anglican Ethos 


A former colleague of mine rather waggishly offers the 
following description of the Episcopal Church: calvinist in 
theology, pelagian in modus operands and catholic in 
haberdashery. 1 There is, of course, sufficient accuracy in the 
remark to give it a barb. But that point has been with 
Anglicans at least since the time of the Elizabethan 
Settlement of the 16th century. Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics in England, as well as continental European 
Christians, have maintained that the C of E is an anomalous 
combination of 1) an episcopal polity historically conceived 
but practically attached to the state through the Supremacy 
of the Monarch in the Church; 2) a catholic liturgy as 
contained in the various revised editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer (BCP), 1549-1662; and a quasi-reformed 
theology as summarized in the XXXIX Articles of Religion, 
1571. One can, nevertheless, speak of the C of E as reformed[ 
though in consideration of the various conflicting views 
which rose to and fell from prominence in the 16th and 17th 
centuries it is perhaps better to speak of the Anglican 
tradition as reforming. 2 

How then can we describe the Anglican ethos? For we 
have no easily identified critical principle such as “by grace 
and faith alone” of the Lutheran tradition; 3 we have 
consciously rejected in our history the rigoristically 
interpreted “by the rule of Scripture alone” of the Reformed 
tradition; 4 and most certainly we do not have the assurance 
of the principle laid down at the Council of Trent: “saving 
always in all things the authority of the Apostolic See.” 5 

Perhaps the closest we can come to a characteristic slogan 
for the Anglican tradition is “one canon, two testaments, 
three creeds, four Councils, and five centuries.” 6 For it has 
been part and parcel of our tradition to appeal in the shaping 
of polity, liturgy, and doctrine to Scripture aw/the historical 
record of the early Church in order to discern what is 
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normative. Even so, such a slogan will fail to account fully 
for the various historical phenomena associated with the 
Anglican ethos, since the appeal to antiquity can devolve all 
too easily into sheer antiquarianism. Similarly, the appeal to 
Scripture alone can decline rapidly into mere biblicism. In 
practice, such antiquarianism and biblicism have been an 
escape from rather than an engagement of what the Church 
requires for its authentic life and mission in any age. To 
result in authenticity, the appeal to Scripture and/or 
Christian antiquity must be conjoined with a method 
whereby what is discerned as primitively normative may be 
linked to the demands and opportunities of the present. The 
point of distinction made here has been well formulated by 
Jaroslav Pelikan, “Tradition is the living faith of the dead; 
traditionalism is the dead faith of the living.” 7 But for the 
attached requisite methodology, the Anglican tradition is 
forever indebted to Richard Hooker (c. 1554-1660) and his 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity . 

Briefly put, the method bequeathed to Anglicanism by 
Hooker consists in holding Scripture, reason, and experience 
in an essentially dynamic tension with regard to the life and 
mission of the Church. When confronted by a question of 
polity, liturgy, or doctrine such a method encourages us to 
test Scripture, our experience, and the tradition of the 
Church by means of reason . At the same time, historical 
experience must be allowed to explicate the meaning of 
Scripture. Finally, with respect to either reason or experience 
as currently conceived or perceived, Scripture must be held 
as judging tradition (e.g., is “x” a legitimate development or 
a cancerous aberration?) and revealing the limitations of 
reason (especially as we may be tempted to make it the sole 
or ultimate arbiter). 9 

In Hooker’s own polemical age—beset with many 
questions of polity, liturgy, and doctrine—the result of his 
application of this rather complex method led him to a 
further contribution to the formation of the Anglican ethos. 
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He held up the vision of a catholic church authentically 
manifested as the witness to God’s universal spiritual order 
within a particular nation. Unsuccessfully in the event, he 
argued for the reasonableness of a polity, liturgy, and 
doctrine which could comprehend within the bounds of such 
a Church all the people of the English nation. 10 

It would appear from this very brief discussion that there 
are at least three essential elements to be abstracted for 
application in any description of the Anglican character: 1) 
an appeal to Christian antiquity for norms of polity, liturgy, 
and doctrine; 2) a theological method which functions by 
maintaining a dynamic tension among Scripture, reason, 
and experience; and 3) a curious attitudinal blend that 
exhibits at once a passion for national ecclesiastical 
comprehension and an equal but countervailing willingness 
to indulge the divisive interplay of party spirit within a 
Church claiming to be both reformed and catholic. 

Within a few years of Hooker’s death, the English began 
the colonization of North America in earnest. When King 
James VI & I issued the Great Patent of Virginia in 1606, no 
one possessed the foresight to see that a new nation would 
ultimately emerge as a test of whether or to what degree the 
still developing Anglican ethos was inextricably tied to the 
English nation and the Royal Supremacy in the Church. But 
by means of historical hindsight the discussion now turns to 
that testing in the colonial, national, and modern periods as 
previously designated. 

2. The Colonial Period (1607-1789) 

Attention is here focused, of course, upon the C of E. The 
period witnessed the gradual establishment and growth of 
thirteen colonies eventually belonging to Great Britain and 
ultimately separating from her to form a nation composed 
of United States. Various immigrant populations were to 
comprise the blend of these Atlantic seaboard colonies, and 
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though there was a diversity of religious background and 
practice imported from Europe, the language and civil 
institutions of England were to prevail. 

In such a milieu spanning nearly two centuries the 
experience of the C of E was to be quite mixed. At the 
beginning, for instance in the Jamestown settlement, the 
presence of the C of E was little more than that of a 
chaplaincy outpost to merchant adventurers. But gradually 
throughout the 17th century that Church became the legally 
established Christian body of a number of middle and 
southern colonies. Within the puritan stronghold of New 
England, however, the Church made little headway. 11 

From 1700 to the commencement of the War for 
Independence the C of E achieved significant growth in the 
colonies, though all this was severely compromised during 
and after the Revolution 1) by the fact that many C of E 
adherents were Loyalists; 2) by the flight of many clergy and 
laity to eastern Canada; and 3) by the legal attempts of other 
Christian groups to disendow and destroy the remains of the 
C of E wherever it had been offically planted. That the 
Episcopal Church arose like the proverbial phoenix from 
the ashes of the colonial C of E between 1783 (Peace of 
Paris) and 1789 (date of ECUS A’s constitution & first Book 
of Common Prayer) is no mere rhetorical overstatement. 


A. Polity 

The difficult position of the Church from 1783-1789 leads 
to several considerations about the character of the colonial 
Church’s polity which may in turn aid in understanding the 
peculiar shape and exercise of ECUS A’s polity in subsequent 
periods. First, if the Anglican ethos is somehow inextricably 
tied to an episcopal polity, why did not the colonial era 
witness the establishment of an American episcopate? A 
number of reasons internal and external to the C of E 



combine to interpret this lacuna. Briefly put, where 
Anglicanism was established the churchmanship which 
came to predominate was characterized by a decidedly low 
view of the necessity of bishops. 12 On the other hand, where 
Christians of dissenting English traditions were strong or 
established (e.g., New England) there was active opposition 
in the period to any and all attempts to secure a colonial 
episcopate. For these people the experience of the tyranny of 
Archbishop Laud (1573-1645) in England was too fresh in 
mind or memory. Finally, the period exhibited a growing 
general sense of the impropriety of episcopacy as tied to 
government. 

Such an ecclesiastical-political status in the colonial era set 
the context for the issues which exercised the colonial C of E 
in polity. In the southern colonies a subdued struggle 
between clerical and lay models of church governance 
continued throughout the period, occasionally flaring into a 
celebrated cause over clerical rights or just compensation. In 
the north, especially in Connecticut, the progress of 
Anglicanism was sufficient to alarm the heirs of puritan 
orthodoxy. By the early 18th century numbers of New 
Englanders were being attracted to the C of E not only by its 
liturgical worship, but by its less rigoristically interpreted 
calvinistic doctrine and moral theology. Beyond this, 
Anglican clergy in New England engaged in an ever 
increasing pamphlet war throughout the first fall of the 18th 
century with respect to the validity of holy orders other than 
those of the C of E. 13 These points are not adduced in a 
triumphalist spirit, but rather to signalize the growth of a 
high church tradition in New England where Anglicans were 
ironically in the position of a free church in the period. This 
may be identified as the second anomaly vis-ct-vis the 
Anglican ethos. 

The third anomaly consists in the fact that the project for 
an American episcopate was effected in 1784—one year 
after the Peace of Paris whereby Great Britain recognized 
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the independence of her former colonies. Two of the first 
three American bishops represented not only an ecclesiast¬ 
ical but a political balance to each other. 14 This development 
aptly symbolizes what was to become singularly character¬ 
istic of ECUSA in so many areas of its life. In a broader 
sense, of course, such a tack is only an American variation 
on a major Anglican theme. 

B. Liturgy 

Throughout most of the colonial era American Anglicans 
had been using the 1662 BCP. As in England, the normal 
pattern of Sunday worship consisted of Morning Prayer, 
Great Litany, and the Order for Holy Communion through 
the sermon and offertory. Rarely was the service concluded 
with the celebration and reception of the Holy Comm¬ 
union. 15 Anglican preaching generally participated in that 
late 17th and 18th-century practice of steering between a 
religion solely of the head or of the heart. Concomitant with 
such an approach was the homiletical exhibition of what is 
called moralism. 16 

During the Great Awakening—that first general revival 
and unitive religious experience of the later colonial period— 
Anglicans generally remained cool, though some were 
slightly warmed. Ironically, one of the fervent preachers of 
the movement was George Whitefield, an Anglican 
clergyman. One suspects, however, the most Anglicans 
preferred to think with Ezra Stiles that the Great Awakening 
(which peaked in the early 1740s) was a time of the “late 
enthusiasm” when “multitudes were sincerely, soberly, and 
solemnly out of their wits.” 17 

By the end of the colonial era Anglicans became acutely 
aware of the need for a revised BCP as occasioned by the 
change from colonial to national status. Part of the 
Concordat achieved with the Scottish Episcopal Church (in 
return for Seabury’s consecration) had been the agreement 
to pursue the inclusion of the Scottish rather than English 
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Order for Holy Communion. Though this high church 
alteration of the liturgy was incorporated into the reform, its 
full effect would not be felt until the celebration of the 
Eucharist became more frequent and general in ECUS A. 

From a low church perspective, it is interesting to note 
two statements from the Preface to the 1789 American BCP: 
1) the present liturgical reform was carried out “uninfluenced 
and unrestrained by any worldly authority whatsoever” 
(read King and Parliament); and 2) “it will also appear that 
this Church is far from intending to depart from the Church 
of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship; or further than local circumstances require.” 18 The 
first contrast, then, has to do with the fact that heretofore 
high church theological and liturgical views had always been 
tied to the Royal Supremacy of the Monarch in the Church. 
Furthermore, the same Preface to the 1789 BCP takes a 
favorable view toward the attempted English revision of 
1689 which was never authorized. 19 That English revision— 
appearing in the year after the Glorious Revolution—was 
definitely intended to effect an accommodation with 
dissenting churchmen on both sides of the Atlantic for the 
purposes of a full or greater comprehension of Christians 
within the C of E. Though the 1689 project failed, its 
intentions made some progress in the first ECUS A book. A 
single piece of evidence must here suffice to support such a 
claim: the 1789 American book dropped the Athanasian 
Creed as offensive to reason and disparaging with respect to 
other Christian bodies. 


C. Doctrine 

If the American Church found it necessary to modify 
what was identified as part of the Anglican ethos (i.e., “three 
creeds” to two), it was also necessary to alter the standard of 
Anglican doctrinal orthodoxy, viz., the XXXIX Articles. 
Here, however. General Convention was quite cautious— 
only those articles or parts of articles which affected the 
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relationship of Church and State were modified (and 
adopted by 1803) in view of the new American Constitutional 
separation between civil and ecclesiastical society. 

The issues which exercised Anglicans during the colonial 
period were centered chiefly in the area of ecclesiology and 
particularly (as mentioned) in relation to the question of the 
relative validity of holy orders and the necessity of epis¬ 
copacy for a full expression of church order. 

The great endeavors for the spread of Anglican Chris¬ 
tianity not only among the white colonists but among Negro 
slaves and native Americans during the colonial era were 
chiefly the projects of two missionary societies founded by 
Thomas Bray (briefly resident in 1700 in Maryland as the 
Bishop of London’s Commissary for the colonies): the 
Society for the Promoting of Christian Knowledge (SPCK), 
1699; and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (SPG), 1701. The latter society found its 
primary aim in the provision of a literate and theologically 
educated clergy for the American colonies. That this work 
met with some success is attested by the fact that between 
1783 and 1789 there were sufficient numbers of Anglicans in 
the new United States to midwife that labor which resulted 
in the birth of the Episcopal Church. 

3. The National Period (1789-1928) 

The long colonial period of gestation largely determined 
ECSUA’s similarities to and differences from its parent 
body. The outlines of continuing issues within the Episcopal 
Church had also been set: 1) the conflict between high and 
low churchmen—though this would be modified in the 
national period as a result of theological and liturgical 
influences from England growing out of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment (1833-1845) within the C of E; 2) the inherited 
characteristic of a desire for national comprehension among 
Christians which would result in any number of ecumenical 
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overtures and/ or plans of union with other church bodies— 
especially in the 20th century; and 3) a continued expenditure 
of theological energy on ecclesiological issues centered 
around liturgical concerns and matters pertaining to the 
validity of ordained ministries. 

A. Polity 

ECUS A was founded on the American constitutional 
model of a federal union of territorial dioceses intended at 
first to correspond to the boundaries of individual states. A 
triennial meeting of a General Convention was established 
for the governance of the Church. This body was composed 
of two houses: the bishops holding jurisdiction over dioceses, 
and a hourse of deputies composed of equal numbers of lay 
and clerical representatives elected by the annual con¬ 
ventions of the dioceses. Any binding legislation had to be 
enacted concurrently by both houses. 20 Finally, we may note 
the departure from prior Anglican tradition reflected in the 
constitutional inclusion of the laity in the governance of the 
national Church—something which the C of E did not effect 
until after mid-point in the 20th century. 

During this period the issues faced by the Church were 
similar to those faced by the United States generally, e.g., 
westward expansion, projects for Christianizing of 
unchurched peoples, mission among the Indians, the 
assimilation of immigrant populations into American life, 
and the issue of slavery and the viability of the Union. 
During the Civil War Episcopalians found themselves on 
opposite sides of the moral and political question. For a time 
there was a separate Episcopal Church in the Conferderate 
States, though ECUSA’s General Convention refused to 
admit its existence by consistently calling the roll of absent 
southern diocesan representatives. After the conflict the 
Church was again one in organization. 

In terms of the Church’s mission there were advantages 
and disadvantages to ECUSA’s polity. In the national 
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period American Anglicans had to rethink the relationships 
between church and state, Christ and culture. The heritage 
of having been a national church at once sparked and 
compromised mission energy. A case in point is the 
Memorial presented, to the 1853 General Convention by 
William Augustus Muhlenberg. It petitioned the bishops to 
seize the initiative, to act as apostles in ordaining ministers 
of other traditions (especially on the frontier) without 
binding them to the XXXIX Articles and the rubrics of the 
BCP. The Memorial met with some enthusiasm but 
absolutely no practical action—the bishops were evidently 
satisfied to remain executives of a sect, though that judgment 
falls upon all since ECUSA’s bishops are elected and, 
therefore, reflect prevalent opinion among the clergy and 
laity. 

There is an old story to the effect that while missionary 
clergy of other denominations went into the expanding, 
unchurched frontier on horse or in Conestoga wagon, 
Episcopalians awaited the appearance of the railroad parlor 
car. That says more about the sociological composition of 
ECUSA in the period than about its missionary fervor. It 
will be remembered also that the Episcopal Church took a 
longer time to recover from the decimation and disen- 
dowment of the post-Revolutionary era than did the other 
churches. 

By the General Convention of 1835, however, concern 
was of sufficient depth to effect the consolidation of 
missionary societies within ECUSA so that everyone by 
virtue of membership was declared to be a missionary. This 
spirit was symbolized by changing the legal name of the 
Church to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. Time 
would be required for missionary accomplishments to 
match the breadth and stature of that name! At the close of 
the 19th century, however, the territorical expansion of 
ECUSA’s dioceses matched those of the national itself, and 
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overseas mission was growing apace. Slow but steady rather 
than substantial growth in the numbers of Episcopalians 
during this period was largely due to the lack of any large 
immigrant population with an Anglican heritage or a 
disposition or social status to incline them to become 
Episcopalians. 


B. Liturgy 

During the national period ECUS A continued to 
commend Anglicanism to Americans through a dignified 
liturgical worship. The liturgy of the BCP was enriched in 
ceremony and content through influences growing out of the 
Oxford Movement, though not without many an internal 
conflict. If evangelical Episcopalians accused the new high 
churchmen of romanizing tendencies in ritual, these in turn 
suspected that the evangelicals did not hold to the direct and 
plain theological meaning of ECUSA’s inherited liturgical 
and doctrinal formularies, e.g., the fact of baptismal 
regeneration and the real—if not closely defined—presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 21 . The majority of 
Episcopalians, however, appeared content to follow the lead 
of several significant bishops—such as Phillips Brooks of 
Massachusetts—who commended a broad and tolerant 
view of churchmanship in all respects. 

Nevertheless, if liturgy is taken in both its senses and a 
focus is set on the aspect of service, then ECUSA’s growing 
involvement in overseas mission is put in relief. The energies 
for such mission came largely from the evangelicals within 
the Church. Indeed, a great litany of missionary endeavors 
sparked by their zeal can be composed as those ventures 
received subsequent establishment by General Convention 
as missionary dioceses. 22 Finally, during the 1860s and 70s, 
ECUSA undertook a serious mission to native Americans 
which came to be centered especially in the Dakotas. This 
work, however, was more directly linked with the anglo- 
catholic wing of the Church. 23 
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On the domestic scene also, the social implications of a 
catholic and reformed liturgy were not lost on all 
Episcopalians in the period. Quite the contrary. If any one 
person may be said to symbolize the efforts of ECUS A with 
respect to the Social Gospel, then the poltically and 
educationally prominent layman Professor Richard T. Ely 
is that person. It was he who drew out the social implications 
of the American Anglican liturgy, 24 working incessantly 
toward such personal and social renewal as would affect 
improvement of American life particularly through the 
legislation of the Progressive Era at the end of the 19th 
century. As was to prove too typical, however, Ely found 
many of ECUSA’s clergy unwilling to cooperate closely with 
other denominational bodies. He despaired of these clergy 
perceiving that the catholic social principles they espoused 
were—at least in this case—working to show them to others 
as highly sectarian. 25 


C. Doctrine 

All these prior statements interpreting the life of ECUS A 
in this period reflect certain unresolved doctrinal conflicts 
within the American Anglican heritage as it was developing. 
The long dispute, for instance, over the issue of baptismal 
regeneration focussed for the Episcopal Church the tensions 
associated with the dominant evangelical Protestantism of 
American Christianity in this period. Could the older Prayer 
Book (and catholic) view of baptismal regeneration be 
squared with the theological assumptions of the Evangelical 
Alliance? 26 More than a nuance was at stake here. The 
difficulty accounts to some degree for the muted influence 
and participation of ECUS A in the tenor of American 
Protestant life and endeavors in this period and beyond 
(e.g., awakenings or revivals, whether in the small town 
context favored by Charles G. Finney, or later in an urban 
setting as led or inspired by Dwight L. Moody, or finally 
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those of the mass-media type represented by contemporary 
evangelists). 

Internally, nevertheless, ecclesiological conflicts over the 
growth of sacramental realism tend to characterize ECUS A’s 
doctrinal engagement in this period. Beyond this, the 
original and traditional Anglican desire for an educated 
ministry bore fruit in the establishment of all but one of 
today’s ten accredited Episcopal seminaries by the end of 
the 19th century. Three items are of special significance in 
respect to these seminaries: 1) all but one of them 
(Wisconsin’s Nashotah House) were either in urban centers 
of learning, or (like Tennessee’s Sewanee) attached more or 
less directly to universities; 2) all but one (the Church 
Divinity School in Berkeley, California) were east of the 
Mississippi River—in fact, five of the seminaries were 
directly on the Atlantic seaboard; and 3) none were sup¬ 
ported financially by the national Church as a whole. 27 


4. The Modern Period (1928-1981) 

Within the alternating moods of despair and social 
experimentation which have characterized western civil¬ 
ization in the 20th century, the Christian churches have all 
been pressed to such self-reflection as may aid them in 
realizing their position in a pluralistic world and the shape of 
their mission to it. With the demise of Constantinian 
Christendom, three areas of endeavor (all intimately related 
to polity, liturgy, and doctrine) have been the focus for 
ecclesial concern: ecumenical rapprochement , liturgical 
renewal and theological restatement. If American Christians 
have been more optimistic than their European counterparts 
with respect to this process, it is in large measure due to the 
fact that people and institutions of the United States were 
slower to perceive that all the spiritual and social givens of 
the previous age had been shattered by the cataclysm of the 
First World War. Within the American setting and with 
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respect to the tensions of her Anglican ethos, ECUS A 
represents no exception to the quality of this process. 

A. Polity 

In political terms, the chief feature of ECUSA from the 
beginning of the modern period had been the constitutional 
provision for a supra-diocesan organization with its 
attendant executive powers. The General Convention of 
1919 not only formed a politically co-ordinate executive by 
changing the Presiding Bishop’s office from an honorary to 
an elective position, but also created the bureaucracy 
necessary for that executive efficiently to administer the 
general foreign and domestic mission of the Church between 
the triennial meetings of the Church’s legislative body. 28 
This action represented something of a departure from 
traditional Anglican political models and as such it became 
increasingly a focal point for controversy over conflicting 
views of the life and mission of the Church in the world of 
the 20th century. 29 

Also established in 1919, ECUSA’s National (since 1964, 
Executive) Council has functioned with the Presiding 
Bishop as an elective body charged with the maintenance 
and development of the Church’s life and mission. 30 Interest¬ 
ingly, on the verge of the modern period. General Con¬ 
vention in 1907 made provision for the creation of a 
provincial structure in ECUSA. Such regional groupings of 
dioceses were originally intended to promote the general 
work of the Church in a more effective manner. Though the 
provinces still exist, the practical intention for which they 
were founded was superseded within just twelve years by the 
new national executive structure. 

Several matters deserve comment in the light of such 
developments. In order to meet the needs of the period, 
ECUSA drew partly upon the ancient model of archi- 
episcopal authority: this was part of the English tradition 
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though it was rejected at ECUSA’s foundation. This 20th- 
century polity was also drawn in part from organizational 
models of business and government. In this respect the 
Episcopal Church was simply paralleling the growth of 
national executives and denominational bureaucracies 
within mainline Protestant churches with no tradition of an 
historic episcopate. In fact, with significant leadership from 
ECUSA’s executives, these churches had been jointly active 
in forming the Federal Council of Churches in 1908. 
Ironically, given traditional Anglican desires for inclusive¬ 
ness, ECUSA as a church did not become a constituent 
member of the Federal until 1940. This fact largely resulted 
from tension between a traditional polity of federated 
dioceses and ECUSA’s new executive structures. 

In terms of program, the capabilities for a renewed 
emphasis on overseas mission under such a potentially 
efficient executive became apparent in the decade after 
World War II. Furthermore, the same period witnessed the 
creation of the Seabury Press for the publication not only of 
the Church’s Teaching Series for adults, but also the 
Seabury Series curriculum for Sunday schools. 31 New 
tensions also followed ECUSA’s modification of her polity 
and came to a head in the 1960s. In the administration of 
domestic programs instituted by General Convention 
relative to the redress of grievances and empowerment of 
minority groups not directly connected with ECUSA (and in 
some cases not specifically Christian), the executive leader¬ 
ship of the Church sustained vigorous criticism not only 
from local laity and clergy, but in some cases from diocesan 
bishops within whose jurisdictions national programs were 
instituted. 32 Though outside factors of a complex nature 
were also involved, the results of this conflict included a 
significant drop in ECUSA’s membership and a corre¬ 
sponding decline in the designation of funds for foreign and 
domestic mission. Only recently do some statistics indicate a 
slow recovery in membership and giving. 33 
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Apart from renewed missionary, educational, and social 
efforts undertaken through this newly constituted polity, the 
20th century has seen many new Episcopal initiatives 
associated with ecumenism. 34 This become evident through 
a brief rehearsal of plans of union or official dialogues 
between ECUS A and other Christian bodies: the con¬ 
versation and plan of union with the Congregationalist 
Churches, 1910-23; the intensive discussions and almost 
consummated union with the Presbyterians, 1931-46; 
ECUSA’s participation in COCU, 1958 to the present; and 
the more recently constituted national dialogues with the 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Lutheran Churches. In 
congruence with the requirements of the modern era, it 
would appear that at least the spirit of the Muhlenberg 
Memorial of 1853 (based on that Anglican passion for 
comprehension) was and is being realized in the 20th 
century. 

If, however, the spirit exhibited by these ecumenical 
ventures was willing, the flesh had demonstrated a remark¬ 
able weakness. The initial articulation of the four elements 
considered necessary by Anglicans to any organic reunion 
are often taken to be of American origin. And, indeed, as 
drawn from William Reed Huntington’s The Church Idea 
(1870), the House of Bishops in the Chicago Convention of 
1886 set forth these items: 

1) the Old & New Testaments as the revealed Word of God; 

2) the Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of Christian 
belief; 

3) the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and 

4) the historical episcopate as locally adapted; 35 

as the indispensable conditions for ecclesiastical unity. 
These were subsequently adopted at the 1888 Lambeth 
Conference of all Anglican bishops and formed the basis of 
the 1920 Lambeth Appeal to All Christian People relative to 
ecumenism. It is not well-known that Huntington (ECUS A) 
had extracted the four elements from six previously adduced 
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by F. D. Maurice (C of E) in his Kingdom of Christ (1842). 
Huntington’s “Quadrilateral” effectively replaced Maurice’s 
dynamic view of principles and process with a somewhat 
static and legalistic ultimatum about “this sacred deposit.” 36 
In other words, ECUSA’s adherence to the principles of the 
Quadrilateral has led in practice to any number of 
ecumenical ‘engagements’ and a series of profound hesi¬ 
tations at the nuptial altar. By November 1978, however, 
ECUSA gathered its official ecumenists and, as attested by 
the evidence of the Detroit Report, began to recover a more 
dynamic and creative interpretation of its ecumenical 
vision. 37 


B. Liturgy 

With a consideration of liturgy we come to the aspect of 
renewal as the crucial nexus between rapprochement and 
restatement necessary to the authentic life and mission of the 
churches in the late 20th century. For Anglicans the ancient 
principle lex orandi lex credendi (the law of prayer con¬ 
stitutes the law of belief) has always been at the heart of the 
matter. Out of the context of worship come not only the 
values and energies which the Church’s polity exists to set 
forth, but also the living experience which requires such 
orderly reflection as may result in sound teaching and 
effective proclamation. But the peculiar tension associated 
with the historical circumstances of the Anglican ethos in 
respect of liturgy, has, nevertheless, produced a regard for 
particular forms of liturgy that frequently approaches the 
status of a debilitating fetish. This, of course, is the source of 
much pious talk about “our incomparable liturgy.” Again, 
ECUSA as an exhibition of the transplanted Anglican 
character has not been free of the negative aspects of this 
focus on the centrality of liturgy in the Church’s life. 

As indicated, the 1928 Prayer Book was the last reform of 
ECUSA’s liturgy consistent with Constantinian Chris¬ 
tendom. 38 That book lasted fully eighteen years before 
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General Convention authorized and initiated the serious 
and extended process which resulted in the 1979 BCP. In the 
whole process, ECUS A not only sought to continue its links 
with Anglican liturgical tradition but also made contri¬ 
butions of its own which have influenced other portions of 
the Anglican Communion. For example, a major departure, 
of subsequent influence elsewhere, was the decision to 
authorize (1967) a general trial usage of proposed alternative 
rites. 39 

Periods of Prayer Book revision in England or the United 
States invariably appear to correspond with times of great 
change in society. In the minds of our spiritual ancestors, 
changed or changing circumstances seemed to have neces¬ 
sitated liturgical revision. If we may legitimately see the 
complex results of World War II (the second phase of the 
Great War) in all spheres as radically different in kind and 
degree from anything to which humanity has been previously 
subjected, then it becomes more clear 1) why, consistent 
with the Anglican ethos, a liturgical revision was under¬ 
taken when it was; and 2) why the forms and methods of that 
revision have become at once increasingly more extensive 
and different from all prior BCP reforms in respect both to 
process and uniformity. Finally, too, it must be added that 
the recent process of revision displayed an ecumenical 
awareness going far beyond earlier reform and that there has 
been in this context a conscious attempt to apply historical- 
liturgical knowledge and insights specifically toward the 
renewal of the Church—knowledge and insights which were 
simply not available to any previous reformers of the Prayer 
Book. 40 

If, as seen above, the service aspect of liturgy has recently 
been a locus of controversy in ECUS A, the worship aspect 
in the revision process has also been productive of tension. 
Here the controversy centered around whether or to what 
degree the liturgical expression of the Church’s life should 
intersect with the reality of the world in which it exists. The 
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issue is one of authentic prayer, and the distinction between 
tradition and traditionalism conies into play. True tradition 
dies when it devolves into antiquarianism or lives solely in 
the formal and linguistic strictures of the past. On the other 
hand, the intention of the 1979 BCP is patently not 
accommodation with the modern world. Rather, the 
revisions of the lex orandi are set forth to meet the 
circumstances of our age in a realistic and authentically 
Christian manner. 

The real test, however, of ECUSA’s new liturgy will be in 
the area of spirituality. In other words, the test will be 
whether the revised liturgy is capable of fostering principles 
and enhancing the release of renewed energies for mission in 
the last two decades of the 20th century. For the present, this 
discussion must turn to doctrine, to the lex credendi. 

C. Doctrine 

The doctrinal standards of ECUS A as a manifestation of 
Anglican ethos have not changed in the modern period, 
though our Church has felt with others that theological 
restatement is necessary. The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
continue as authoritative summaries of Christian faith for 
Episcopalians. On the other hand, the Articles of Religion 
have offically declined to the status of “historical 
documents.” 41 This, however, represents no radical deni¬ 
gration of an Anglican standard which has in any case been 
problematical for the American Church from its inception. 
By contrast, the Articles, for reasons directly linked to the C 
of E’s establishment by law, have continued in that Church 
as authoritative for a longer time. Well into the 20th century, 
nevertheless, the actual use of the Articles in the C of E as a 
test of orthodoxy was finally recognized as a remnant of a 
defensive mentality, totally unworthy of the requirements of 
the theological task at hand. The American context, there¬ 
fore, simply precipitated this result more rapidly than the 
English. 
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It was noted earlier that, by the close of the national 
period, nine of the presently ten accredited seminaries 
related to ECUSA had been established. In the modern era 
these theological colleges have come increasingly to 
represent a major resource of the Church in two related 
aspects: 1) as the normal centers for the training and 
formation of an educated, theologically articulate ordained 
ministry for the Church; 42 and 2) as the means whereby the 
Church maintains a body of competent theologians poten¬ 
tially functioning for ECUSA as a quasi-official magisterium 
directly involved in the process of restatement. 43 
- At the same time, however, the accredited seminaries as 
loci of theological reflection have proved productive of 
issues related to doctrinal questions. With respect to the 
training of persons for ordained ministry, the expectations 
of bishops and diocesan commissions on the ministry about 
the elements necessary to ministerial formation and the 
results of such training have frequently been in conflict or 
seemingly out of phase with the expectations and practices 
of theological faculties. For example, since the official 
institution of the perpetual diaconate (1952), followed by 
the socially critical decade of the 1960s, this incongruence of 
expectations has led to the foundation of many diocesan 
training schools. Originally, most of these were intended 
only to prepare non-stipendiary perpetual deacons, but in 
several instances they have developed into alternative 
seminaries at once more directly under episcopal control 
and productive of “safer” results than the accredited 
seminaries. 44 Here, then, the issue becomes one traditionally 
prominent in the Anglican ethos, viz., the desire for a 
learned ministry. 

The feature which has principally rendered the accredited 
seminaries “unsafe” from any number of doctrinally related 
perspectives is the very pluralism which affects every aspect 
of the present, including the theological disciplines. In terms 
of Christian restatement, higher biblical criticism, liberal 
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theology, neo-orthodoxy, process theology, situation ethics, 
death-of-God theology, neo-evangelicalism, liberation 
theology, and so forth, have all had or are having their day. 
This doctrinal multiplicity of alternatives has at once been 
symbolic of the need for restatement and an indication of a 
serious deficiency in ECUS A’s Anglican heritage—a gap in 
the ability to relate polity and liturgy effectively to the 
rigorous theological tasks associated with doctrine. 

The subsequent confusion in ECUSA’s life and mission 
may be exemplified in a number of ways. Mention of two 
must suffice here. First, the Episcopal Church in her 
theological centers has had (relative to some American 
churches) little difficulty adapting to the practice and results 
of higher biblical criticism in the 20th century. Contrast this, 
then, with the tendency among many seminary graduates in 
their subsequent ministerial careers to engage in what may 
be termed a practical fundamentalism in their homiletical 
and pastoral use of Scripture. 45 Secondly, until very recently, 
by their Anglican vaccination. Episcopalians have remained 
generally immune to “great awakenings.” Now, however, 
the spiritual tendencies of our period disclose the phenomena 
of a socially respectable charismatic movement. 46 The 
Episcopal Church frequently finds itself today without 
adequate resources to meet the challenge presented by the 
appearance of charismatics in her ranks on all levels. The 
question here is not whether or not we shall have the 
charismatic movement, but rather what shall be the quality 
of that movement in the Church’s life. If theology (and 
doctrine as authentic and authorized theology) is ordered 
reflection on living experience among Christians, then 
ECUS A is at present hard-pressed to assess the significance 
of this movement as it impinges on her life and mission. I say 
this not because there is a lack of competent theologians or 
responsible charismatics, but simply because the theological 
groundwork for adequate engagement of the two groups has 
yet to be done. 
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The larger consideration, then, in the present era of 
restatement revolves around ECUSA’s penetration to an 
understanding of her own heritage and the question of 
whether Episcopalians are simply blown about by every 
wind of doctrine (cf. Eph. 4:14). Conversely, can the 
Hookerian method (or an adaptation of it) still serve our 
internal and ecumenical need, or will the Episcopal Church 
be left to play out further theological variations in the areas 
of holy orders and liturgy which have been almost exclusively 
the location of her doctrinal engagements in previous 
periods? 

In the issues which have most recently exercised ECUS A, 
the results of serious theological reflection have had to fight 
hard to receive even a hearing as a contribution to forming 
the minds and actions of proponents or opponents. This has 
been so whether the issue was the ordination of women to 
the presbyterate and episcopate (an issue which centered 
itself, again, on valid holy orders), or the controversy over 
the social involvement of the Church in issues besetting 
American culture (an argument having to do with the vial 
and essential ethical connection between worship and 
service). 47 

At the cutting-edge of our times, then, it appears 
important for ECUS A to research the treasury of tradition 
for such principles of theological restatement as may aid in 
rigorous reflection upon the implications of renewal and 
rapprochement as these affect her doctrine as well as her 
liturgy and polity. 


5. Conclusions 

The major conclusions of this essay may be summarized as 
follows: 1) the similarities, differences, and tensions between 
the C of E and ECUS A with respect to Anglican identity 
were largerly determined during the transplanting of the 
colonial era through the aftermath of the American 
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Revolution; 2) subsequent departures from or developments 
of the Anglican ethos were and are largely resultant from the 
specifically American setting; 3) in respect of Anglican 
ethos, ECUSA is not simply derivative, but has in her turn 
had some influence in further shaping the Anglican char¬ 
acter; and 4) the issues and endeavors which have provided 
the focus for ECUSA’s energies, while consistently exhibited 
in areas directly associated with ecclesiology, have never¬ 
theless displayed the typically ambivalent Anglican penchant 
both for national comprehension of Christians in one 
church (the appeal), and the indulgence of the divisive 
interplay of party strife (the practice). 

A particular corollary to these conclusions bears mention 
in the present context. It has been progressively disclosed 
that doctrine is not what unifies Episcopalians. Among 
Anglicans, doctrine is not so much a postive and prescriptive 
thing as it is an historical and descriptive aspect of tradition 
and the boundaries get by it. Among Lutherans almost the 
opposite has been disclosed to be the case as we have been 
engaged in the Lutheran-Episcopal Dialogues. Here is a 
challenge then for mutual understanding, especially in 
doctrinal matters, for in the words of a 17th-century 
Anglican apologist, “one is not bound to believe that all 
water is deep that is muddy.” 48 

Also revealed in the experience of the modern period, 
however, is the fact that neither liturgy nor polity as 
previously understood and practiced by American Anglicans 
can bear the burden of unifying the Episcopal Church, much 
less providing alone or in combination for the required 
ecumenical rapprochement, liturgical renewal, or theological 
restatement. If such conclusions appear too negative, I 
would close with the claim that this result is, on the contrary, 
a most hopeful one. For we are perforce brought once again 
as Christians to a profound awareness that the unity of our 
life and the shape of our mission rest upon no constructions 
of our own, but only upon the central living principle which 
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underlies and informs every aspect (political, liturgical, or 
doctrinal) of the Church’s ministry in history, namely, Jesus 
Christ. 

Holding to such a conclusion we may discover anew and 
in terms adequate to the mission of the Gospel in our age 
what it might mean for a Church to witness to that universal 
spiritual constitution for humanity (the Kingdom of Christ) 
within and out of our particular national context, yet free at 
last from the old Constantinian securities and denomi¬ 
national rivalries. The charge laid upon us by such historical 
investigations is a moral one: out of our own reappropriation 
of tradition and through ecumenical engagement we may 
discover ourselves capable of assisting the entire Christian 
movement in the release of the present from the past without 
anger, resentment, or nostalgia, and toward the mani¬ 
festation of an ethically responsible future. The crucial 
factor in the realization of such a vision will be the authentic, 
effective, and united proclamation of the Word of God 
through a Church made whole by the will and power of her 
exalted Lord, from whom alone comes such inexhastible 
love as will redeem and heal the nations. 
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NOTES 


1. The Rev. Barton W. DeMerchant, now a Canon at the Cathedral of 
Saints Luke & Paul, Charleston, South Carolina. 

2. To cite but one outstanding example, for more than a decade in the 
mid-17th century, the C of E was officially and legally presbyterian: the 
episcopate of apostolic succession was supressed; the BCP banned in favor 
of the Directory of Public Worship ; and the Articles replaced by the 
Westminster Confession. Even after the Restoration of 1660 the C of E 
continued to exhibit the internecine strife of party spirit while Non¬ 
conformity/Dissent flourished side-by-side with the Established Church. 

3. Sola gratia, sola fide. Contrast this with the Articles of Religion, 
especially XI (Of the Justification of Man) and XII (Of Good Works) taken 
in combination. Book of Common Prayer 1979, p. 870. 

4. Sola scriptura. Again, contrast in combination Articles VI (Of the 
Sufficiency of Holy Scriptures for Salvation), XIX (Of the Church), and 
XX (Of the Authority of the Church). BCP 1979, pp. 868-71. 

5. Saha semper in omnibus sedis apostolicae auctoritate, Cf. in 
combination Articles XIX (Of the Church) and XXI (Of the Authority of 
General Councils). BCP 1979, pp. 871-72. 

6. Lancelot Andrewes, Opuscula Quaedam Posthuma, Volume IX of 
the Works of Bishop Andrewes in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology 
(London, 1852), p.91. 

7. Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the 
Development of Doctrine, Volume I: The Emergence of the Catholic 
Tradition (100-600), (University of Chicago Press, 1971), p. 9. 

8. For the centrality of Hooker to Anglican theological method, cf. 
especially, John E. Booty, “Hooker and Anglicanism,” Studies in Richard 
Hooker: Essays Preliminary to an Edition of His Works, edited by W. 
Speed Hill, (Cleveland: Case Western Reserve University Press, 1972), pp. 
207-39, and particularly pp. 228-9. Also in this regard and for independent 
confirmation of the point, see H. R. Trevor-Roper, “The Good and Great 
Works of Richard Hooker,” The New York Review of Books. Vol. XXIV, 
Number 19, 24 November 1977, pp. 48-55. 

9. Hooker clearly argued for proportion and balance in maintaining 
the dynamic tension of this method. Historically, however, the scale has 
frequently been tipped in favor of one or another of the three elements as 
having primacy. This accounts for the source of party strife so evident in 
Anglican experience. For instance, evangelical Anglicans have tended to 
emphasize Scripture at the expense of reason and tradition (e.g. the 
Clapham Sect); high churchmen focus first upon tradition (e.g., the 
Tractarians); and broad Anglicans upon the cruciality of reason (e.g., 
Thomas Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby, in his Principles of Church 
Reform, 1883). Combinations and permutations are also quite possible in 
the exercise of the Hookerian method in respect of these three elements. 
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10. Hooker, of course, antedated the struggle over the interpretation of 
the Royal Supremacy in the Church. The Laudian (high church with its 
Tory political complement) view may be expressed as “the supremacy of the 
king-in-person, exercised through the clergy”; the Erastian (low church 
with its later Whig political complement) view may be expressed as “the 
supremacy of the king-in-parliament, exercised through his counsellors.” 
Though these alternatives were in subtle or direct conflict throughout the 
17th century, the Whig view came to predominate in Great Britain and her 
colonies after the accession of the first Hanoverian Monarch, George I, in 
1714. 

11. The C of E was established by law in Virginia, 1641; the Carolinas, 
1689; and Maryland, 1702. But at mid-point in the period (1700) there were 
no more than six C of E clergymen outside of Virginia and Maryland. Cf. 
Raymond W. Albright, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1964), p. 50. 

12. Virginia laymen, for instance, were generally content with the self- 
perpetuating vestry system of Church governance. Furthermore, the 
Bishop of London to whom Parliament gave ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the American colonies was far away and churchmen were content that any 
seeking confirmation or those desiring ordination should hazard the 
expensive and dangerous Atlantic crossing for such episcopal ministrations. 

13. So effective was this ploy that by 1722 the President of Yale 
(Timothy Cutler) and six of his colleagues came to doubt the validity of 
their orders. Much to the scandal of their Presbyterial and Congregational 
confreres, several of these ministers subsequently renounced their orders 
and journeyed to England for episcopal ordination. 

14. Samuel Seabury—an outspoken high churchman—had served as a 
chaplain to His Majesty’s troops on Long Island during the War: he was 
elected by Connecticut clergy to be their bishop and seek consecration. The 
English bishops were prohibited by law from such service for what was now 
a foreign Church. The free Scottish Episcopal Church proved more 
accommodating and Seabury returned to the United States in 1784 a 
bishop in the episcopate of apostolic succession. By 1786, however, an 
easement had been achieved in English law and William White (who had 
served duing the war as chaplain to the Continental Congress) was elected a 
bishop in Pennsylvania—along with Samuel Provoost of New York, White 
was consecrated by English bishops. From a low church position, White 
would influence the reform of the BCP for the American Church. 

15. A thorough and excellent treatment of these matters may be found in 
Samuel M. Garrett, “Prayer Book Presence in Colonial America,” Worship 
Points the Way: Celebration of the Life and Work of Massey H. Shepherd, 
Jr., edited by Malcolm C. Burson, (New York: Seabury Press, 1981), pp. 
60-98. 
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16. The outward and visible sign of this moralism was appropriately 
reflected in the prominent display of the Two Tables of the Law (Ten 
Commandments) above and on either side of the Communion Table in 
period churches. For a full discussion of the point relative to Anglican 
preaching see C. Fitzsimons Allison, The Rise of Moralism: The Proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel from Hooker to Baxter, (New York: Seabury Press, 
1966). 

17. Cited in Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American 
People, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1972), p. 404. 

18. BCP 1979, p. 11. 

19. Ibid.yp. 10. After discussing prior revisions, the Preface continues, “. 

.. it cannot but be supposed that further alterations would in time be found 
expedient. Accordingly, a Commision for a review was issued in the year 
1689: but this great and good work miscarried at that time; and the Civil 
Authority has not since thought proper to revive it by any new Com¬ 
mission.” (my italics) 

20. Furthermore, a principle conservative in operation and somewhat 
anti-clerical in intention characterized the lower house, namely, the proviso 
that any diocese exhibiting an equally split vote of its clerical and lay 
deputies (four each) would count as having voted in the negative on any 
question. 

21. With regard to Baptism, the formulary following the water baptism 
and the signing with the cross (BCP 1928, p. 280) reads: “Seeing now . . . 
that this Child (this Person) is regenerated, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s Church...” The point is also definitely made in Article XXVII (Of 
Baptism), BCP 1979, p. 873. In the Eucharist, the repeated words of our 
Lord’s institution in conjunction with the paragraph entitled “The Invoca¬ 
tion” at the least imply a real presence. The initial sentence of the words of 
administration of the Holy Communion indicate the same (cf. BCP 1928, 
pp. 80-83). Again, the point if confirmed by a close reading of Article 
XXVIII (Of the Lord’s Supper), (cf. BCP 1979, p. 873) 

22. Thus: Liberia, 1835-50; China, 1835-1919; Japan, 1868-87; the 
Philippines, 1898; Hawaii, 1861; Samoa, 1894; Brazil; 1899; Puerto Rico, 
1902; Cuba, 1904; Mexico, 1904; Haiti, 1913; Panama Canal Zone, 1919. 
Many missionaries valiantly carried on during the religously (as well as 
economically) depressed years of the 1920s and 30s, but it was only in the 
1930s with a general religious revival in the United States that ECUS A 
undertook new or renewed missionary endeavors of comparable sig¬ 
nificance. 

23. Several other matters in relation to liturgical aspects of ecclesial life 
stand out in this period. First, a renewed emphasis on spiritual life appeared 
in the revival of monastic orders in ECUS A for men and women—some 
with definite missionary intent. The Order of Deaconesses was revived 
(though not at that time as within the ordained ministries) to meet the new 
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needs of a nascently urban and industrial culture. Thirdly, there were two 
reforms of the BCP: a modest one of 1892, terminating a process begun in 
1880; and a more thorough revision authorized in 1928 after a process 
begun in 1913. Yet even a decade after the cataclysm of the Great War, the 
world view assumed by the 1928 BCP is one which took no account of the 
fact that Christendom in its Constantinian forms had been finally and 
irrevocably shattered. 

24. Ely was indebted to the earlier work and witness of F. D. Maurice 
and the Christian Socialists in the C of E, 1848-1854. Thus his work 
represents an American adaptation of the theological development of 
Anglicanism with respect to social and political questions raised for the 
West during the 19th century. 

25. Cf. especially, Richard T. Ely’s autobiography Ground Under Our 
Feet, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938). 

26. The Evangelical Alliance was an Atlantic community venture 
initiated among theologically like-minded Protestant churches in 1846. 
From the Alliance sprang much of the nascently ecumenical overseas 
missionary efforts of the 19th century. The large evangelical elements of the 
C of E and ECUSA were active in the Alliance. With respect to the 
theological tensions in ECUSA, the divergence of opinion over baptismal 
regeneration and the growth of ritual practices among Anglo-Catholics led 
to a schism by 1873. An ultra-evangelical wing broke from ECUSA and 
established the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

27. The accredited seminary excepted is the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest in Austin, Texas, founded in 1951. Also of 
recent foundation by ECUSA are four seminaries outside the territorial 
United States in Liberia, the Philippines, Brazil, and Puerto Rico. While 
the first three of these continue in now independent churches, El Seminario 
del Caribe was closed in 1977 for financial reasons. 

28. The word “bureaucracy” is used here in its technical sense without 
implying a postive or negative valuation. 

29. The Anglican ethos has within it, of course, an inherited 
supradiocesan structure from ancient and medieval organization, though 
archiepiscopal office was excluded at ECUSA’s inauguration. Until 1919 
the Presiding Bishop was such by virtue of seniority in the House of 
Bishops—outside of presidency in that House he remained simply the 
bishop of a particular diocese. By 1946 administrative burdens warranted 
the canonical requirement that a Presiding Bishop resign his see upon 
election as the Church’s chief executive. Of even more recent mint is the 
canonical conferral upon the Presiding Bishop of a limited archiepiscopal 
oversight. It has been a growing but purely honorific practice to address the 
Presiding Bishop as “The Most Reverend” (an archiepiscopal designation 
in Anglican usage) as distinct from the normal “The Right Reverend” for 
ECUSA bishops. 
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30. Varying since its inception, the number and composition of the 
Executive Council presently consists of 30 persons: 6 bishops, 6 presbyters, 
and 18 laypersons elected by General Convention, plus two members ex 
officio —the Presiding Bishop and the President of the House of Deputies. 
Of the laypersons, 9 must represent their respective provinces—a late 
recognition of the previously ineffective development of a provincial 
system. 

31. However one may value these two educational ventures, they do 
represent the first attempt to produce and employ officially sponsored 
teaching materials for the entire Episcopal Church. A new adult teaching 
series (7 volumes) was published by Seabury Press in 1979. 

32. While some elements of ECUS A simply protested the official 
engagement of the Church in social issues (and thereby confessed their own 
ignorance of Anglican tradition in this regard), others with greater cause 
condemned the financial and moral support of minority groups which 
either advocated or condoned violent responses to social injustices. The 
protest of a number of diocesan bishops over the General Convention 
Special Program (1967-73) indicates a further instance of the tensions 
between a customary polity of federated dioceses and the newer metro- 
political authority of ECUSA’s executive. 

33. In 1976 ECUSA’s membership rose by 34,000 to 2.89 million, 
reversing a consistently downward trend from the mid-1960s when 
membership totals approached 3.6 million. 

34. Ecumenical endeavor has been consistently upgraded in the modern 
period as attested by the changes in name of the General Convention 
commission dealing with such matters: Joint Commission on Church Unity, 
1886; in 1919 JCCU was given powers to deal with specific unity proposals; 
JCCU became JC on Approaches to Unity in 1931; by 1949 it was the JC on 
Ecumenical Relations; and finally, by 1976 it was accorded the status of a 
Standing Commision (joint commissions are ad hoc in nature, while 
standing commissions are permanent). 

35. BCP 1979, pp. 876-78. 

36. The point is nowhere made so clearly as in William J. Wolf, “F. D. 
Maurice and our Understanding of ‘Ecumenical’,” Anglican Theological 
Review, LIV, #4, Oct. 1972, p. 274. 

37. It was this achievement as indicated in the Detroit Report that is in 
large measure responsible for the fact (from the Episcopalian side) that the 
second round of the Lutheran-Episcopal Dialogue could produce an 
Agreed Statement on Apostolicity, recognizing that the historic 
episcopate—though important—is not the exclusive bearer of apostolicity. 

38. See above, note 23. 

39. The 1946 General Convention authorized the Standing Liturgical 
Commission to collect materials with a view toward revising the BCP. By 
1949 SLC was authorized to publish its findings—the result was a series of 
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Prayer Book Studies (I-XVI). In 1966 PBS XVII was published as a 
revision of PBS IV: The Eucharistic Liturgy. In 1967 Convention 
authorized trial use throughout the Church of PBS XVII , the first of the 
new series of studies which have resulted in the authorization of a Draft 
(1973) Proposed ( 1976) Book of Common Prayer (1979). 

40. The dates of revision in the C of E were: 1549,1552,1559,1637 (not 
authorized), 1662,1689 (not authorized); and in ECUSA: 1789, 1892, and 
1928. 

41. “Historical Documents of the Church,** BCP 1979, pp. 864-78. 

42. This represents a significant change from previous practice whereby 
it was normal for candidates to read for orders under clerical preceptors 
appointed by the bishop. This practice, of course, parallels norms in the 
medical and legal professions during the national period. In fact, the thrust 
for graduate professional schools in these professions came from models in 
the ecclesiastical sector, though not initially from Episcopalians (i.e., the 
establishment of And over-Newton Theological School in 1807; ESUCA’s 
General Seminary in New York was not established until 1817). 

43. Though ECUSA does not officially support its accredited seminaries 
as a national church, the 1976 General Convention endorsed a principle 
that opened the way for the 1979 Convention to call for the formation of a 
specific plan to provide for such support. 

44. The point is admittedly controversial and my professional bias is 
quite evident. The fact remains, however, that the diocesan schools will not 
exhibit theological faculties with the same currency, competence, and 
availability of focussed time and purpose for the preparation of ordinands 
adequate to the leadership requirements of the Church in our era. 

45. I owe this insight to my former colleague. Professor O. C. Edwards, 
Jr., currently President and Dean of Seabury-Western Seminary in 
Evanston, Illinois. 

46. The word “charismatic** is employed here in a broad sense not 
narrowly confined to persons manifesting glossolalia. 

47. On the first issue mentioned, the majority of proponents of the 
ordination of women argued the case on the basis of civil rights and the 
imperatives of women’s liberation, while the majority of opponents (with a 
remarkably ahistorical view of tradition) maintained that women simply 
could not be ordained either because it had never before been done or 
because of a putative essential connection between the qualifications 
necessary to the ordained ministries and the particular gender of Jesus. 
Again, on the second issue, both proponents and opponents seem to have 
gone wide of the specifically theological mark, or some simply failed to 
appropriate Anglican social tradition in this regard. 

48. A remark uttered in similar circumstances by Thomas Fuller in 1642. 
Cf. “The Controversial Divine,’’ The Holy State and the Profane State 
(London, 1871). 
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